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THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  directing  the  President  to  give  no¬ 
tice  to  Great  Britain  that  the  United  States  will 
terminate  the  convention  between  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  providing  for  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  Oregon  territory,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months — 

Mr,  HOGE,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose 
and  said: 

Mr,  Chairman;  The  peculiar  character  which 
Lis  debate  has  been  made  to  assume,  has  induced 
me  to  depart  from  the  course  which  I  have  thus 
far  pursued,  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  hold  a 
seat  upon  this  floor,  I  certainly  do  not  entertain 
the  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  any  new 
light  upon  a  subject,  which  has  already  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  best  ability  of  the  country;  but  if  our  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  resolution  now  under  consideration 
is  necessarily  to  have  the  important  consequences 
which  honorable  gentlemen  so  confidently  predict, 
then,  sir,  this  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  this  the  ques¬ 
tion,  upon  which  any  representative  of  the  people, 
however  humble  he  may  be,  should  withhold  the 
lull  and  free  expression  of  his  opinions.  Sir,  in 
the  support  which  I  propose  to  give  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  merit  of  consistency 
m  my  course.  I  do  not  fall  within  the  category 
oi  those  western  gentlemen,  to  whose  vote  upon  a 
former  occasion  the  honorable  member  from  South  ! 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  has  referred  with  so  much  , 
self-gratulation,  in  defence  of  the  course  he  was 
himself  now  pursuing.  When,  at  the  last  session 
Of  Congress,  the  honorable  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Adams]  moved  the  insertion  of  a  < 


'  clause  in  the  Oregon  bill,  then  pending  before  this 

■  House,  similar,  in  its  character  and  objects,  with 

■  the  resolution  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  now  under  discussion,  I  gave 
the  honorable  member  my  most  hearty  support. 
I  voted  for  his  proposition  in  committee;  I  voted 
for  it  in  the  House;  I  voted  for  it  as  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  bill  itself,  on  its  final  passage.  I 
believed  myself  right  then;  I  have  had  n0G cause 
to  change  that  belief,  or  to  regret  the  course 
which  I  then  pursued.  But,  sir,  in  then  giving 
this  measure  my  support,  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress  through  this  House,  I  did  so  silently. 

I  should  gladly  have  pursued  the  same  course  now, 
but  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  forced  to  assume 
the  position,  which  it  seems  to  be  resolved  all  the 
advocates  of  this  measure  shall  occupy  before  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  of  one  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  plunge  this  country  into  the  horrors 
of  war  a  war,  too,  according  to  the  predictions  of 
honorable  gentlemen,  necessarily  to  result  in  defeat 
and  disgrace  to  the  arms  of  our  country— with¬ 
out  at  least,  attempting  to  give  the  reasons  which 
govern  me  in  the  course  I  feel  myself  impelled  to 
pursue.  Least  of  all,  sir,  am  I  disposed  silently 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  when,  in  the  de¬ 
liberate  conviction  of  my  judgment,  in  supporting 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  on  your  table,  I  am 
advocating  the  best ,  if  not  the  only  means  of  pre- 
seiving  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  bringing  this 
long  vexed  and  dangerous  question  to  a  favorable 
and  final  issue. 

Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  entertain  no  love  for  Great  Britain,  yet  lam 
by  no  means  so  full  of  that  warlike  furor ,  which 
an  honorable  member  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  C.  B 
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Smith,]  who  addressed  the  committee  some  days 
since,  seemed  to  think  necessarily  belonged  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  State  from  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  come.  Candor,  however,  compels  me  to 
admit,  that  the  speeches  of  two  of  my  colleagues, 
who  have  preceded  me  in  this  debate,  were,  to  say 
the  least,  not  particularly  well  calculated  to  dispel 
the  notions  which  the  honorable  member  seemed 
to  entertain;  for  one  of  them,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
whole  of  Oregon  without  delay,  was  resolved  to 
fight  anyhow,  because  it  was  our  “manifest  desti¬ 
ny”  to  fight;  and  the  other  was  not  only  satisfied 
of  our  title  up  to  54°  40',  but  seemed  disposed  to 
claim  to  the  north  pole,  if  not  a  little  further.  Sir, 
it  was  not  my  fortune  to  participate  either  in  the 
dangers  or  the  honors  of  the  glorious  campaign  to 
which  the  honorable  member  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Smith]  has  so  facetiously  alluded;  but,  sir,  with¬ 
out  intending,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  be  invidi¬ 
ous,  or  with  any  disposition  to  pluck  a  single  leaf 
from  those  green  laurels  which  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  seemed  to  think  so  gracefully  became  the  mod¬ 
est  brows  of  my  two  colleagues,  I  must  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  say,  that  I  have  never  known  so  brilliant  a 
military  reputation  achieved  in  a  campaign  so 
bloodless  in  its  results.  But,  sir,  one  word  more 
to  my  honorable  colleague,  [Mr.  Baker,]  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat.  It  was  certainly  very  natural 
that  my  colleague  should  desire  to  place  himself 
right  before  the  House  and  the  country  upon  the 
subject  of  his  political  position,  although,  where  my 
colleague  is  known,  it  would  have  been  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Surely  my  colleague  could  not 
have  supposed  that  there  was  any  danger  of  his 
being  mistaken  for  a  Democrat  ,  or  suspected  of  any 
leaning  towards  the  cause  of  the  people,  at  home. 
But  I  regret,  sir,  that  in  his  zeal  and  anxiety  to 
clear  his  skirts  of  even  the  suspicion  of  Democracy, 
my  colleague  should  have  cut  himself  off  from  all 
hope,  and  repudiated  in  his  own  case  the  benefit  of 
that  most  consolitary  doctrine,  where  the  psalmist 
announces  to  the  unfortunate,  that 

“While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn, 

The  vilest  sinner  may  return.” 

I  regret  much,  sir,  that  attempts  should  have  been 
made  in  some  parts  of  this  House,  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  to  give  to  this  question  a  sectional — 
a  party — nay,  even  a  personal  character  !  Sir,  if 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Preston  King,]  mingling  with  this 
discussion  the  name  and  position  of  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  southern  statesman,  for  whose  high  and  com¬ 
manding  intellect  I  have  always  entertained  the 
most  profound  respect — a  respect  yielding  not  to 
that  of  his  best  friend — were,  in  my  judgment, 
most  unfortunate;  the  retort  they  provoked  from 
the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Riiett]  was  no  less  unfortunate.  Sir,  I  tell  the 
honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  he  never 
was  more  mistaken  in  his  life,  if  he  supposes  for  a 
moment  that  any  considerations  of  personal  eleva¬ 
tion,  or  personal  downfall,,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this 
great  Oregon  movement.  No,  sir;  it  emanates  from 
a  far  different  source.  It  comes  from  the  great 
American  heart.  It  is  no  western — no  sectional — 
no  party  question.  It  is  a  great  national — a  great 
American  question.  Sir,  it  may  be,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be,  that  this  great  question,  in  its  resistless 


progress,  will  crush  beneath  its  weight  individual 
aspirations,  individual  hopes.  No  great  question  of 
national  policy  has  ever  yet,  sir,  in  our  history,  at¬ 
tained  the  final  consummation  of  success  by  any 
other  path  than  that  leading  through  whole  grave¬ 
yards  of  dead  politicians !  I  know  not  if  such  po¬ 
litical  fatality  is  destined  to  attend  the  issue  of  this 
Oregon  question;  but  sure  I  am,  the  politician’s 
fate  can  neither  accelerate  nor  impede  its  onward 
progress.  Sir,  whatever  may  be  our  action  on  the 
present  resolution — vote  as  we  may— we  cannot 
long  delayer  avoid  the  issue.  With  or  without 
the  notice — with  or  without  the  action  of  this 
House — there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  country 
which  will  not  he  laid;  which  will  bring  this  question 
to  an  issue,  even  though  it  does  involve  the  “ arbitra - 
ment  of  the  camion’s  mouth!” 

I  look  upon  this  discussion  as,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  presenting  the  most  extraordinary  aspect. 
Unanimity  of  opinion,  perhaps  unexampled,  pre¬ 
vails  upon  all  sides  of  the  House,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  rights  of  the  country  as  involved  in 
the  question*  We  are  all  for  Oregon,  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  and  for  Oregon  now!  The  great  po¬ 
litical,  commercial,  and  military  advantages  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
Oregon  country,  none  question.  Our  title,  all  pro¬ 
nounce  valid,  clear,  and  indisputable*  Even  the 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  [Mr.  Winthrop,]  who  seemed  to  think 
that  title  drawn  from  musty  and  obscure  sources, 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  he  had  avowed  his  con¬ 
viction,  not  alone  that  it  was  superior  to  that  of 
England,  but  that  it  would  stand  the  test  and  query 
of  a  court  of  justice*  But  no,  sir;  I  am  a  little  too 
fast.  A  late  stage  of  this  debate  has  given  birth 
to  some  doubt  upon  these  points,  on  which  our 
unanimity  seemed  to  be  so  general.  It  was  reserv¬ 
ed  for  an  honorable  representative  from  the  ancient 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  [Mr.  Pendleton]  to 
discover,  in  the  face  of  notorious  fact,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  every  historian,  diplomatist,  or  orator, 
who  has  ever  yet  written  or  spoken  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  Oregon  territory,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  honorable  member  himself,  “was  not  worth 
a  farthing.”  But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  Another 
distinguished  member  [Mr.  Bayly]  from  the  same 
Commonwealth,  has  made  the  still  more  alarming 
discovery,  that  the  American  title  to  the  Oregon 
north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  is  not  worth  a 
“jot.  ”  That  line,  according  to  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman,  forms  the  impassable  wall,  which  bounds* 
and  limits  the  advance  of  the  American  settler  to 
the  north.  Sir,  the  honorable  member  had  con¬ 
sumed  his  hour  in  a  labored  argument  in  defence 
of  this  position.  An  argument,  sir,  at  war  with 
the  diplomatic  position  of  this  Government  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  utter  defiance  and  contempt  of 
irrefragable  facts,  sustained  by  the  unanswerable 
arguments  of  the  most  acute,  able,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  diplomatists  this  or  any  other  country  has  ever 
produced.  But,  sir,  to  my  still  greater  surprise, 
the  member  from  Virginia  had  been  followed  by  an 
honorable  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Owen,] 
who  had  undertaken  to  show,  by  an  argument 
which  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  with  all  due  def¬ 
erence  for  the  acknowledged  ability  of  that  honor¬ 
able  gentleman,  was  more  specious  than  sound — 
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more  ingenious  than  true — that  our  title  was  good 
only  to  forty-nine  and  a  half. 

[Mr.  Owen  explained.] 

Sir.  I  draw  no  inference  from  the  gentleman’s 
position.  I  merely  state  a  fact.  The  honorable 
member  stood  up  here  in  his  place,  and  employed 
himself  for  an  hour  in  demonstrating  the  soundness 
of  the  American  title  up  to  forty-nine  and  a  half. 
The  inference  might  very  naturally  be  drawn  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  member,  it  was  not 
good  above  that  point.  The  argument  which  he 
has  placed  upon  record  goes  no  farther.  Sir,  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  the  question  of  title.  It  is 
no  longer  open  for  argument.  We  are  already 
committed  by  every  solemn  form  which  can  bind 
the  nation — by  the  record  of  our  diplomacy — by 
executive  declaration — by  legislative  action.  But. 
sir,  I  regret  to  find  the  position  of  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  upon  this  question,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  heard 
from  her,  so  changed.  Time  was,  sir,  when  an 
honorable  and  distinguished  Representative  from 
the  State  of  irginia  stood  upon  this  floor,  the  very 
Ajax  Telamon  of  this  Oregon  question!  I  desire 
to  commend  the  course  of  that  patriotic  old  Vir¬ 
ginian  to  some  of  her  modern  representatives.  I  read . 
sir,  from  a  speech  of  Governor  Floyd,  delivered 
in  this  House  in  1828,  upon  the  bill  then  pending, 
to  take  military  possession  of  the  Oregon.  In  reply 
to  such  arguments  as  we  now  hear  coming  from 
these  honorable  gentlemen  from  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  that  distinguished  man  said: 

“  Such  was  the  argument,  if  argument  it 
1  could  be  called,  which  was  advanced  by  the 
1  opponents  of  the  bill,  in  the  very  face  of  plain 
facts,  of  official  statements,  of  figures,  "which  de- 
4  monstrated  the  benefits  of  that  trade  (the  fur 

*  trade)  to  Great  Britain — of  that  Britain  which 

•  was  their  great  commercial  rival  on  every  sea 
‘  and  in  every  market  of  the  world— of  that  ‘Brit- 
‘  ain,  finally,  from  whom  America  must  purchase 
‘  furs  for  her  own  use,  at  whatever  price  might  be 
‘  put  upon  them,  if  she  tamely  consented  to  the 
‘  surrender  of  a  country  which  was  justly  hers  by 
1  virtue  of  the  great  basis  of  all  valid  tides — dis¬ 
covery,  occupancy,  and  treaty;  and  which  was  as 

1  necessary  for  the  security  of  her  western  bound- 
‘  aries  as  it  was  desirable  for  the  best  interests  of 
4  her  commerce.  He  was  really  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
‘  count  for  the  peculiar  objections  made  to  the  bill. 

‘  The  principal  one  was  merely  an  incessant  reite¬ 
ration  of  the  cry,  ‘What  will  England  think? 

‘  How  will  England  receive  the  intelligence  that 
‘  we  mean  to  occupy  the  territory  in  question !’ 

Why ,  wnat  was  it  to  them,  as  the  represenia- 
1  tives  of  a  great  and  independent  nation,  what 
1  England  thought,  or  whether  she  condescended  to 
think  at  all  about  the  matter?  "Were  they  to  sit 
in  that  House  and  legislate  for  a  great  nation  un¬ 
der  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  England  ?  He  knew 
‘  and  appreciated  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
‘  British  empire,  but  he  did  not  fear  it;  for  as  to 
‘  Sivlng  cause  of  displeasure,  that  country  had,  it 
4  was  indisputable,  as  much  reason  for  apprehen- 
‘  sion  on  that  score  as  the  United  States  could 
4  possibly  have.” 

.  |his  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  I  love  to  hear 
■from  tne  mouth  oi  a  Virginian.  I  like  not  that 
patriotism  which  stops  to  count  the  cost — which 


trembles  and  turns  pale  at  consequences — which 
hesitates,  which  doubts,  which  falters,  when  great 
national  interests  are  in  question — when  oreat  na¬ 
tional  rights  are  at  stake.  But,  sir,  I  must  be 
permitted,  in  passing,  to  render  the  tribute  of  my 
admiration  to  another  honorable  gentleman,  who 
has  figured  in  this  debate.  Amidst  all  this  war 
panic,  it  was  pre-eminently  reserved  for  the  mem¬ 
ber  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holmes]  to  “  cap 
the  climax,  and  render  the  catastrophe  of  horror 
complete.”  With  all  the  skill  and  coolness  of  the 
veteran  surgeon,  the  honorable  member,  with  a 
species  of  moral  anatomy,  has  practised  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  nation,  and  exhibited  them  bleediim 
and  quivering  to  the  gaze  of  the  world !  But,  sir’ 
the  honorable  member  did  not  stop  here,  but,  by  a 
strange  inconsistency,  after  lashing  us  round  the 
world,  without  hope  ot  success,  or  prospect  of 
safety,  even  in  flight,  met  and  beaten  at1  every 
point — disgraced  and  dishonored,  in  a  war  foolish¬ 
ly  provoked — the  honorable  member  closed  his 
speech  in  a  blaze  of  glory  to  be  achieved  by  the 
Sumters,  the  Pinckneys,  and  all  the  other  “  game 
cocks”  of  the  kingdom  of  South  Carolina !  ~ Sir, 
there  is  good  in  all  things.  I  congratulate  the 
House  and  the  country  on  the  return  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  to  reason !  In  the  newborn 
zeal  manifested  by  her  Representatives  upon  this 
floor  for  peace — peace,  no  matter  what  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  I  am  happy  to  perceive  the  indication  that 
some  small  admixture  of  prudence  is  hereafter  to 
mingle  in  her  councils.  Sir,  according  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Rhett,]  it  is  revolting  to  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  to  contemplate  for  a  moment 
the  possibility  of  this  nation  plunging  into  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  in  defence  of  a  “  mere  territorial  “right.’1 
Hay,  sir,  we  here,  in  the  Ihational  Legislature, 
must  not  dare  to  assert,  by  legislative  action,  the 
acknowledged  rights  of  the  nation,  for  fear  of  such 
a  result.  South  Carolina  is  not  now  ready  to  run 
the  hazard  of  war  in  vindication  of  the  national 
rights !  How  strange  the  mutations  of  human  pur¬ 
pose !  Sir,  how  long  is  it  since  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  ready  to  plunge  this  nation  in  a  war — 
not  with  our  ancient  enemy,  not  with  a  foreign 
power  in  defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  national 
soil— but  a  war,  sir,  which  should  arm  brother 
against  brother,  father  against  father,  countryman 
against  countryman !  And  for  what,  sir?  In  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  enacted  by  the  su¬ 
preme  Legislature,  in  her  opinion  contravening  the 
sovereign  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  State! 
^'ay,  sir,  it  is  but  as  yesterday,  that  an  honorable 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  standing  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  Hail, 
coolly  anticipated  the  disruption  of  this  Union  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  a  persistance  in  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  country,  and  calmly  and  dispas¬ 
sionately  speculated  upon  the  formation  of  distinct 
and  separate  Governments  from  the  fragments.  A 
scheme,  sir,  only  to  be  consummated  upon  the 
ruins  ot  the  Constitution — only  to  be  carried  out 
amid  the  horrors  of  a  civil  and  a  servile  war!  Sir, 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  pacific  notes  coming 
from  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  I  felt  disposed  to  congratulate  myself- — to 
congratulate  the  country — upon  the  certainty  that 
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we  should  no  longer  have  cause  to  fear  from  that 
quarter  attacks  upon  the  permanence  of  this  Union. 
But,  sir,  I  must  confess  that  my  confidence  was  a 
little  shaken  when  I  heard  those  same  ministers  of 
peace  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  very 
next  breath,  after  preaching  homilies  upon  peace, 
counselling  us  rather  to  sacrifice  the  national  rights 
than  hazard  the  peace  of  a  “  Christian  people” — 
threaten  to  pull  the  very  pillars  of  the  Constitution 
about  our  ears,  if  some  northern  fanatic,  with  sac¬ 
rilegious  hand,  dared  but  approach  the  peculiar 
social  rights  of  the  South  ! 

But,  sir,  I  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  have 
wandered.  This  unusual  unanimity  of  opinion 
prevailing  on  all  sides  of  this  House,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  seems  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  preliminary  questions  connected 
with  this  Oregon  controversy.  When  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  form  and  body  to  our  opinions; 
when  action  is  the  object;  when  it  is  sought  to 
take  the  first  step  in  the  maintenance,  in  the  as¬ 
sertion,  of  those  great  national  rights,  which  all 
admit  we  possess, and  which  none  controvert,  sir, 
we  are  no  longer  unanimous !  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  performance  of  the  duty 
which  the  Constitution  devolves  upon  him,  has 
announced  to  this  House  and  the  country  that  all 
negotiation  between  this  Government  and  Great 
Britain,  on  the  Oregon  question,  is  at  an  end;  that 
the  last  proposition  of  the  American  negotiator 
has  been  withdrawn;  and  that  the  time  has  at 
length  arrived  when  our  rights  must  be  main¬ 
tained  or  abandoned;  and  the  whole  subject  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  final  action  of  Congress.  Responsive 
to,  and  in  compliance  with,  the  Executive  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
reported  to  the  House  the  joint  resolution  now 
under  consideration,  directing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  the  necessary  notice  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  for  the  termination 
of  the  convention  of  1818,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  convention  it¬ 
self  as  extended  and  continued  in  force  by  the 
treaty  of  1827.  No  sooner  does  this  proposition 
make  its  appearance — a  proposition,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  judgment,  with  reference  to  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  territory  in  controversy, 
self-evident  in  its  policy  and  propriety — than  it  is 
met  by  a  storm  of  opposition;  its  advocates  are 
denounced  as  the  war  party,  resolved  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  and  regardless  of  consequences,  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  country  into  an  unequal  and  disastrous 
conflict  with  the  great  master  Power  of  modern 
Europe.  Nay,  sir,  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
is  pronounced  a  declaration  of  war!  To  use  the 
language  of  an  honorable  member  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Pendleton,]  it  is  war  not  only  “  inevitable, 
but  immediate.”  True,  sir,  the  colleague  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Bayly]  did  not  accord 
with  this  position;  that  honorable  member  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  absurd  to  say  or  think  that  mere  no¬ 
tice,  of  itself,  would  be  war  or  any  cause  of  war; 
but  contending  that  the  measures  with  which  it 
was  proposed  to  follow  up  the  notice  would  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  about  hostilities  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  But  in  that  position,  the  correctness  of 
which  I  am  not  now  examining,  the  honorable 


gentleman  differed  from  all  who  preceded  or  have 
followed  him  in  this  debate  in  opposition  to  the 
measure  under  consideration. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Yancey]  assumed  the  position,  that  the  treaty 
proposed  to  be  abrogated  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  avowedly  a  substitute  for  war;  and  that 
its  repeal  now,  in  the  manner  proposed,  would  be 
war  itself!  Sir,  the  honorable  member  is  wholly 
mistaken  in  the  objects  and  nature  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  preceded  and  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  1818.  Those  negotiations  were  undertaken, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Oregon  question, 
but  for  the  final  determination  of  the  adjourned 
questions  left  open  and  unadjusted  at  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  Among  those  questions,  the  one  most 
difficult  of  satisfactory  adjustment,  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  two  Governments,  wTas  the  slave 
question,  alluded  to  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Adams,]  and  which 
was  afterwards  conducted,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  gentleman,  to  a  successful  termination.  Ano¬ 
ther,  sir,  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  boundary 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  During  those  negotia¬ 
tions,  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  time,  uncovered 
her  pretensions  of  title  on  the  northwest  coast, 
basing  them  upon  fabulous  voyages,  and  upon 
pretended  purchases  from  Indian  chiefs  south  of 
the  Columbia  river,  antecedent  to  the  American 
Revolution;  which  pretensions,  absurd  and  wholly 
unfounded  as  they  were,  she  afterwards,  in  the 
negotiations  of  1826  and  1827,  abandoned,  and 
placed  the  record  of  her  title  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  so  often  alluded  to 
in  this  debate.  The  honorahle  member  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Yancey]  can  therefore  find  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  position  in  the  character  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  1818.  I  am,  however,  sir,  sufficiently 
charitable  to  believe  that  the  American  negotiators, 
when  they  consented  to  admit  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  into  the  convention  of  1818  in  relation  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  were  but  illy  informed  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  rights  they  were  en¬ 
dangering — of  the  empire  they  were  perilling,  if 
not  treating  away  !  That  unfortunate  article,  suf¬ 
fered  to  creep  into  the  provisions  of  that  conven¬ 
tion,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  difficulties 
which,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  beset  the 
path  of  the  Oregon,  and  seem  now,  in  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen,  about  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world  !  But,  sir,  by  what  species  of  logic  the  pas  ¬ 
sage  of  this  resolution,  which  will  at  once  relieve 
us  from  this  treaty  incubus,  can  be  made  to  as¬ 
sume  an  offensive  character,  nay,  to  amount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  itself,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com¬ 
prehend.  In  anticipation  of  that  period  which  it 
was  presumed  would  sooner  or  later  arrive,  when 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  might  no  longer  prove 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  the  convention  itself  was  made  to  provide  the 
means  of  its  own  determination.  How  then,  sir, 
can  the  mere  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  right, 
in  conformity  with  an  express  treaty  stipulation 
in  the  very  convention  we  propose  to  abrogate — 
the  compact  itself — the  very  thing  and  for  the  very 
purpose  we  have  contracted, — how,  sir,  can  such 
a  plain,  ordinary,  inevitable,,  and  anticipated  event. 
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be  tortured  into  a  warlike  demonstration  ?  Hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  who  pronounce  this  resolution  a 
declaration  of  war,  have  not  deigned  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  process  of  reasoning  by.  which  they 
arrive  at  such  a  conviction.  Assuming  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  admitted  fact,  every  opponent  of  the 
measure  has  straightway  proceeded  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  and  the  House  with  eloquent,  instructive,  and 
at  the  same  time  pathetic,  homilies  upon  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  and  the  beauties  of  peace !  Sir,  is  the 
proposed  step  so  unusual  and  unheard-of  in  the 
history  of  international  relations,  that  these  mighty 
consequences  should  necessarily  result  from  its 
adoption?  Why,  sir,  in  1824, we  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  boundary  with  Russia,  by  which  we  defined  the 
limits  of  the  respective  possessions  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  upon  the  northwest  coast.  By  the  fourth  ar¬ 
ticle  of  that  treaty,  the  right  to  fish  and  trade 
upon  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks 
upon  that  coast,  was  reciprocally  reserved  to  the 
vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  Powers, 
for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty.  In  1825,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  formed 
a  similar  treaty,  defining  and  settling  their  bound¬ 
aries  upon  the  same  coast,  in  which  a  similar  ar¬ 
ticle  was  inserted.  Well,  sir,  what  was  the  result? 
At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  Russia  notified 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  that  the  treaty  stipulation  had  expired ,  and 
very  cavalierly  ordered  the  -vessels  of  both  Pow¬ 
ers  off  her  coast.  Neither  our  own  nor  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  undertook  to  complain,  nor  pre¬ 
tended  to  look  upon  this  summary  proceeding  of 
the  Russian  Government  as  even  uncourteous, 
much  less  to  found  upon  it  grave  cause  of  offence  ! 

But,  sir,  it  seems.,  when  Great  Britain  is. our  an¬ 
tagonist,  all  the  ordinary  rules  which  have  hereto¬ 
fore  governed  our  international  intercourse  with 
foreign  Governments,  lose  their  application.  We 
dare  not  even  move  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of 
our  admitted  rights — by  a  mode  too,  sir,  guaran¬ 
tied  to  us  by  solemn  treaty  stipulations;  but  we 
are  to  be  frightened  from  our  propriety  with  ru¬ 
mors  of  horrid  war !  Sir,  are  we  prepared  to  re¬ 
pudiate  that  golden  rule  of  the  Republic — the  only 
safe. guide  in  the  management  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  Powers — “  To  do  nothing  but  what  is  right, 
to  suffer  nothing  that  is  wrong  ?”  What  man,  sir, 
has  forgotten  that  voice  which,  ringing  trumpet- 
toned,  thrilled  every  heart  throughout  the  land, 
announcing  that  France  had  failed  to  comply  with 
her  treaty  stipulation,  and  refused  to  satisfy  the 
just  demands  of  the  nation?  Sir,  did  we  hesitate 
or  falter  then  in  the  assertion  of  the  nation’s  rights  ? 
No,. sir.  We  voted  ten  millions  to  sustain  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  declaration,  and  that,  too,  against  a  Power 
second  to  none  in  Europe.  The  iron-hearted  old 
man  who  then  guided,  the  helm  of  this  Republic, 
never  stopped  to  inquire  into  expediency— to  spec¬ 
ulate  upon  consequences — to  tremble  at  imaginary 
dangers.  .  With,  him,  sir,  to  be  resolved  of  the  right 
of  a  question,  was  to  be  resolved  of  its  expediency. 
But.no  war  followed.  Well,  sir,  Naples  failed  to 
liquidate  the  indemnities  she  had  agreed  to  pay. 
How  did  we  negotiate  with  her?  We  sent  an 
American  frigate  into  her  bay,  and  we  talked  to 
her  from  its  gun-deck.  But  no  war  followed.  Sir, 
what  tone  did  we  assume  towards  Spain— Old 


Spain,  grand  even  in  her  decay,  magnificent  even 
in  her  ruins?  Did  we  crouch  and  tremble  then? 
Sir,  we  resolved  to  take  military  possession  of  the 
Floridas;  we  voted  millions  of  the  public  moneys; 
we  placed  the  military  and  naval  power  of  the 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  to  follow 
up  and  sustain  the  nation’s  rights.  But  no  war 
followed.  Surely,  sir,  I  need  not  pause  to  remind 
the  House  of  our  position  in  the  Mexican  difficul¬ 
ties.  No  black  spectre  of  war  could  then  affright 
us,  or  for  a  moment  deter  or  impede  our  action  in 
what  we  deemed  the  legitimate  prosecution  of  our 
sovereign  rights.  Sir,  we  laughed  to  scorn  the  very 
idea  of  a  Mexican  war.  But,  sir,  the  question  is 
not  now  with  Mexico;  we  are  called  upon  to  act 
with  reference  to  that  same  Power,  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  national  career,  has 
proved  herself  our  most  inveterate  foe!  Ah,  sir, 
how  changed  our  attitude  !  How  fallen  our  spirit ! 
We  are  admonished  to  pause,  to  count  the  conse¬ 
quences,  to  look  ahead,  before  we  dare  assert  the 
rights  of  ourpeople — admitted,  conventional  rights. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  vast  power  of  England, 
and  admonished  of  the  danger  we  incur.  Peeans 
are  sung  to  British  prowess  and  British  glory.  Her 
immense  strength,  her  numerous  fleets  and  armies, 
are  paraded  before  the  House  and  the  country,  ex- 
aggerated,  painted  in  the  most  terrible  colors; 
whilst  our  own  weakness,  our  want  of  preparation, 
our  unarmed  and  defenceless  state,  is  dwelt  upon 
and  enforced  with  all  the  eloquence  of  patriotic  fear! 
Sir,  the  honorable  member  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Yax'Cey]  exhausted  himself  in  this  crusade  of  the 
alarmists.  The  honorable  gentleman’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  confessedly  brilliant  ,  seemed  to  task  itself  in 
predictions  of  inevitable  defeat  to  the  American 
arms,  in  a  cause  admitted  to  be  just.  I  know 
not  if  that  honorable  member  has  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  made  his  first  essay  in  the  art  of  vaticination; 
but,  sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  it  was,  at  least, 
an  ill  exercise  of  his  prophetic  powers,  to  employ 
them  in  auguries  of  defeat  and  dishonor  to  the 
cause  of  his  native  land.  But,  sir,  like  most  pro¬ 
phets,  the  honorable  gentleman  had  no  faith  in  his 
own  predictions;  for,  before  he  closed  his  speech, 
so  alarming  in  its  commencement,  the  honorable 
member  had  forgotten  his  evil  auguries,  and  de¬ 
lighted  the  House  with  the  poetic  glories  hereafter 
to  crown  American  prowess,  in  a  contest  to  ensue 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  very  measures  of  which 
he  avowed  himself  an  advocate. 

I  do  not  intend,  sir,  to  be  understood  as  im¬ 
peaching  the  patriotism  of  the  South.  I  deny — 
although  the  speeches  of  some  of  her  Represent¬ 
atives  would  seem  to  indicate  it— that  there  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  or  of  feeling  between  the 
South  and  the  "West,  or  the  North,  on  this  great 
American  question.  Sir,  I  believe  that  in  the 
whole  South — nay,  even  in  South  Carolina  her¬ 
self — the  masses  of  the  people  are  with  us  and  with 
the  country  on  this  Oregon  question.  Politicians, 
sir,,  may  doubt;  but  when  the  integrity  of  the 
national  soil  is  the  point  at  issue,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  people.  I  distinguish 
between  great  southern  politicians  and  the  South. 
The  people  are  always  right  upon  great  American 
questions. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire  the  consistency 
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of  these  honorable  gentlemen,  who  insist  that  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  is  a  war  measure,  neces¬ 
sarily  tending  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  cob 
lision;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  avow 
themselves  the  advocates  of  the  only  measures 
which  can,  by  possibility,  result  in  a  difficulty; 
the  very  measures  in  which  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly]  tells  you  will 
alone  consist  the  offence  to  Great  Britain,  from 
the  consummation  of  which,  war  between  the  two 
countries  must  inevitably  ensue.  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Yancey,]  and,  I 
believe,  every  honorable  member  who  has  spoken 
upon  that  side  of  the  question,  announced  to  the 
House  their  readiness  to  vote  for  propositions  to 
build  forts  and  blockhouses;  to  extend  your  laws 
and  erect  a  Territorial  Government  over  the  whole 
of  Oregon;  to  send  the  military  power  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  possession,  ay,  sir,  exclusive  pos¬ 
session,  of  the  ivhole  territory.  All  this,  sir,  by 
these  anti-war  gentlemen — these  peace  gentlemen. 
They  denounce  the  passage  of  the  resolution  as 
war  itself,  immediate  war;  and  in  the  next  breath 
profess  themselves  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
the  exclusive ,  military  possession  of  the  whole 
country;  a  measure  which  would  inevitably  re¬ 
sult  in  war,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  member  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Bayly,]  and 
for  which  he  declared  he  would  vote  himself,  if 
the  notice  should  be  given.  Sir,  are  these  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  sincere  in  this  course?  Do  they 
really  seek  to  secure  the  objects  which  they  profess 
to  desire?  Do  they  not  know,  or  have  they  over¬ 
looked  the  fact,  that  every  Oregon  bill  which  has 
ever  yet  been  introduced — bills  proposing  the  very 
measures  which  they  now  avow  their  readiness  to 
support — have  been  resisted  and  defeated?  How, 
sir?  Because  it  was  said  that  they  were  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  stipulations  of  this  convention.  And 
these  gentlemen,  who  now  tell  us  that  they  will 
vote  against  this  resolution,  but  will  go  for  the 
other  measures,  tell  us — what,  sir?  They  tell  us 
to  stand  still — to  do  nothing  on  this  question. 
Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  record  of  the  debates 
of  1829  upon  the  Oregon  bill  then  pending  in  this 
House,  and  proposing,  in  effect,  the  same  meas¬ 
ures  for  which  these  gentlemen  are  now  ready  to 
vote.  In  this  record  appears  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Polk,  then  a  member  from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  his  vote  upon  that  bill ;  in  which  he  took  the 
ground  that  no  such  measures  could  be  adopted 
by  this  Government  while  the  treaty  remained  in 
force;  that  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  were 
binding  upon  us;  and  that  we  could  take  no  step 
looking  towards  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Oregon,  until  the  treaty  was  terminated  by  notice, 
in  conformity  with  its  provisions.  Gentlemen, 
then,  who  are  willing  to  vote  for  such  measures, 
yet  refuse  to  give  the  notice  which  the  President 
recommends  as  a  condition  precedent  to  all  of 
them,  tell  us,  in  effect,  that  we  are  to  remain  on 
this  question  just  where  we  have  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years — standing  still,  and  taking  no  step 
whatever.  If  the  President  entertains  now  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained  in  1829,  and  we 
refuse  to  give  this  notice,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  pass  bills  organizing  a  Territorial  Government 
over  Oregon,  for  building  forts,  and  sending  our 
military  power  into  the  country,  preparatory  to  its 


exclusive  possession,  the  President  is  bound  to 
veto  them,  or  he  must  abandon  every  position 
which  he  has  heretofore  occupied  on  this  question. 

Sir,  I  do  not  myself  believe  such  to  be  the  true 
construction  of  the  convention  of  1818.  I  look 
upon  that  treaty  not  as  one  of  acquisition,  but  of 
concession.  W e  gained  no  rights  and  we  lost  none 
by  that  treaty.  We  yielded  not  one  particle, 
nay,  we  expressly  refused  to  yield  one  particle,  of 
the  right  of  sovereignty.  We  granted  Great  Britain 
the  easement  of  trading  over,  of  using  our  territory 
in  common  with  ourselves.  We  had  the  right  be¬ 
fore  the  treaty  to  build  forts,  to  take  measures  to 
secure  the  possession  of  our  own  territory,  and  we 
have  that  right  still;  subject  only  to -the  right  of 
trade,  to  the  right  of  navigation,  to  the  commercial 
privileges  which  we  have  by  the  treaty  granted  to 
Great  Britain  in  common  with  our  own  citizens, 
and  which  she  before  enjoyed  by  our  silent  acqui¬ 
escence.  The  most  stringent,  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  construction  of  the  treaty  would  merely  limit 
our  right  of  settlement  to  those  portions  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  not  already  actually  occupied.  This,  sir,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1818.  It  was  its  admitted  construction  du¬ 
ring  the  negotiations  of  1826.  Mr.  Gallatin  states, 
in  one  of  his  despatches  to  this  Government  of  that 
year,  that  the  British  Minister  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  American  Government  to  build  forts, 
to  extend  her  laws  over  the  country,  and  to  do 
every  act  of  ownership  short  of  taking  the  exclu¬ 
sive  military  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river.  Pier  ov/n  acts  since  the  date  of  the 
convention  cut  her  off  from  disputing  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  position.  Sir,  in  my  judgment,  with 
or  without  the  notice,  we  have  the  undoubted  right 
to  take  all  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident;  we  have  the  right  to  give  the  notice,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  bargained  for  it;  we  have  the  right 
to  extend  our  laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
courts  over  the  country,  to  build  forts,  and  send 
our  troops  to  occupy  them,  for  the  protection  and 
defence  of  our  people,  not  only  because  the  treaty 
does  not  contravene  that  right,  but  because  our  ad¬ 
versary  has  already  done  the  same  thing,  and  thereby 
concluded  herself  from  objecting  to  our  following 
the  example  she  has  herself  given  us.  Does  any 
man  pretend  to  say  that  the  passage  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  would  give  just  cause  of  offence  ?  Does  any 
man  pretend  to  intimate  that  if  this  notice  should 
be  given  from  the  other  side,  we  should  have  any 
right  to  complain?  No,  sir.  Gentlemen  admit  that 
the  measure  is  right  in  itself;  that  we  are  liable  to 
no  just  complaint  if  we  should  do  the  very  thing 
Great  Britain  has  agreed  we  might  do,  and  which 
she  can  at  any  time  do  herself,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  offence  to  us.  And  yet,  sir,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  we  are  called  upon  to  abandon  the  national 
rights  and  leave  our  people  unprotected,  lest  Great 
Britain  should  make  a  confessedly  unjust  and 
causeless  and  outrageous  war  upon  us ! 

When,  and  where,  and  in  what,  is  this  tempor¬ 
izing  and  cowardly  policy  to  end?  Sir,  I  look 
upon  the  passage  of  this  resolution  not  only  as 
having  no  tendency  whatever  to  embroil  the  two 
countries,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  but 
as  the  measure  most  eminently  calculated  to  bring 
this  Oregon  dispute  to  a  final  and  a  successful 
termination.  How  much  longer  do  gentlemen 
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propose  we  shall  sit  still,  listening  to  the  siren 
song  of  negotiation,  which  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  lulling  our  senses  and  blinding  our 
judgments?  Sir,  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction, 
that  so  long  as  this  convention  remains  in  force, 
negotiation  will  never  end,  and  this  question  never 
be  settled.  Upon  the  part  of  one  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  there  is  not  only  no  inducement  to 
terminate  it,  but  it  is  her  manifest  interest  to 
keep  the  question  forever  open.  Under  a  con¬ 
vention  falsely  called  joint,  Great  Britain  has  in¬ 
sidiously  obtained  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Oregon.  Under  a  joint  right  of  trade,  by 
the  operations  of  an  immense  royal  corporation, 
she  has  driven  you  from  the  field,  and  monopo¬ 
lized  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country.  Your 
possession  nominal — your  rights  but  existing 
upon  paper — the  title  of  your  adversary  growing 
up  and  maturing  by  your  very  admissions,  by  the 
very  privileges  which,  with  unpardonable  folly, 
you  have  granted  her,  so  that,  already,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  honorable  member  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  [Mr.  Winthrop,]  the  question  has  re¬ 
duced  itself  to  one  of  mere  line  of  boundary — 
what  hope  is  there  that  she  will  ever  end  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  which  but  strengthens  her  claim  while 
it  weakens  ours  !  She  asks  nothing  better  than 
the  continuance  of  this  convention.  In  ten  years 
more  of  this  pretended  joint  occupancy,  she  will 
irresistibly  plant  you  south  of  the  Columbia!  Sir, 
our  very  offers  of  compromise  have  become  muni¬ 
ments  of  title  !  She  commenced  by  claiming  no 
exclusive  dominion:  a  mere  right  to  trade  and  set¬ 
tle  an  unoccupied  territory; — she  has  ended  by 
demanding  near  two-thirds  the  whole  by  way  of 
compromise  ! — declaring  that  the  valuable  British 
interests  and  British  establishments,  which  have 
grown  up  by  our  permission,  demand  and  shall 
receive  the  protection  of  the  British  Government ! 

Sir,  if  we  bring  not  this  dispute  to  a  speedy  ter¬ 
mination,  we  shall  have  nothing  left  to  negotiate 
or  fight  about.  When  will  the  time  for  action 
arrive?  We  attempt  to  organize  a  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  over  the  Oregon,  and  we  are  told  that  we 
are  violating  the  national  faith,  pledged  in  solemn 
treaty  !  Well,  sir,  we  attempt  to  terminate  that 
treaty  by  availing  ourselves  of  its  own  provisions, 
and  we  are  told  that  our  notice  is  a  declaration  of 
war !  Gentlemen  say  that  we  are  wreak  !  we  are 
unprepared  to  assert  our  rights !  Wait  a  more 
propitious  time !  Sir,  when  shall  we  be  stronger? 
W  hen  shall  we  be  better  prepared  ?  The  “  battle  is 
not  to  the  strong  alone,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift !” 

Sir,  armies  and  fleets  are  not  the  preparation  of  a 
Republic  !  I  want  no  other  preparation  for  war  in 
this  republican  Government  than  the  preparation 
of  the  heart !  When  great  national  interestsmre 
at  stake,  when  the  national  honor  and  the  national 
soil  is  in  question,  the  American  people  are  always 
prepared.  A  free  Government  can  safely  have  no 
other  preparation. 

Eut,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  upon  this  war  cry 
which  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears  for  the  last 
four  weeks  as  pure  humbug.  W e  are  not  to  be 
driven  from  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  by  the 
mere  threat  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
great  issues  of  peace  and  of  war  hang  upon  the 
fate  of  this  resolution.  Sir,  at  length  we  are  free 


from  the  shackles  of  negotiation;  and  the  American 
Government  has  announced  that  the  time  had  at 
last  arrived  when  our  rights  must  be  maintained 
or  abandoned.  That  issue  had  been  presented  to 
the  American  people;  it  had  travelled  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  spread  itself  before  the  British  pub¬ 
lic.  The  first  returning  echo,  sir,  has  reached  us 
across  the  great  deep.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Guardian,  a  commercial  paper  of 
high  standing,  published  in  England,  from  which 
I  read  the  following  passages: 

“  The  recommendation  to  extend  American  ju- 
‘  risdiction  over  American  citizens  in  Oregon,  is 
‘  one  to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made 
‘  by  the  British  Government.” 

And  again,  sir:  “  With  respect  to  the  notice  for 
‘  terminating  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  we  are 
‘  not  sure  that  President  Polk  may  not  receive  it 
5  from  the  English  Government  before  he  can  pos- 
1  sibly  be  in  a  condition  to  give  it  himself.  But 
‘  whether  given  by  the  one  side  or  the  other,  we  do 
‘  not  conceive  that  it  will  add  materially,  if  at  all, 
e  to  the  chance  of  a  hostile  collision.  It  has  been 
£  obvious  enough  for  some  time  past,  that  unless 
‘  the  question  can  be  amicably  settled  in  a  very 
‘  short  period,  say  in  twelve  months  at  the  latest, 
c  hardly  anything  can  prevent  war;  and,  therefore, 
‘  a  decisive  step  like  that  of  giving  notice  for  put- 
5  ting  an  end  to  the  subsisting  agreement,  is  rather 
1  favorable  than  otherwise.  When  both  Govern- 
‘  ments  know  that  the  alternative  is  an  arrange- 
‘  ment  in  a  year,  or  war,  they  will  see  that  there  is 
1  no  time  to  be  lost  in  useless  discussion,  and  will 
‘  probably  hit  upon  some  compromise  to  which 
‘  both  can  accede.  ” 

And  how  had  this  peaceful  intimation  been  fol¬ 
lowed  up  ?  Why,  sir,  we  find  that  the  bitterest 
anti-American  paper  published  beyond  the  ocean, 
the  London  Times,  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the 
British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  virulent  libeller  of  American 
character,  openly,  and  at  once  recommends  the 
British  Government,  regardless  of  all  obstacles  of 
mere  etiquette,  to  accept  the  proposition  made  by 
Air.  Gallatin  in  1826,  and  then  rejected  by  that 
Government ;  a  recommendation  to  accept,  or  rath¬ 
er  to  propose  to  us,  our  most  favorable  offer — the 
49th  parallel,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river,  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  the  harbor 
of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca,  as  a  preliminary  offer  with 
which  to  renew  the  negotiations  !  This,  sir,  is  the 
first  result  of  the  firm,  determined,  and  dignified 
position  of  our  Government  on  this  question.  Does 
this  look  like  a  disposition  to  consider  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  as  a  declaration  of  war  ?  Surely, 
sir,  the  mild  and  peaceable  complexion  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press  ought  to  afford  a  grateful  relief  to  the 
terrorists  of  this  House! 

But,  sir,  these  honorable  gentlemen,  resolved 
to  see  nothing  in  this  measure  but  war,  still  most 
eloquently  appeal  to  our  fears,  to  our  interests, 
to  our  Christian  feelings !  Let  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  Are 
there  no  inducements  bearing  upon  our  adversa¬ 
ry-strong,  omnipotent,  though  she  may  be — ■ 
which  speak  loudly  for  peace  ?  Has  she  no  inter¬ 
ests  at  stake  ;  no  fears  to  deter  her  from  plunging 
needlessly  and  recklessly  into  a  war,  the  result 
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of  which  no  human  foresight  can  foretell  ?  Sir, 
is  Great  Britain  prepared  for  war  ?  The  very  ele¬ 
ments  which  gentlemen  dwell  upon  as  sustaining 
the  fabric  of  her  colossal  power,  I  look  upon  as 
the  elements  of  her  weakness  !  Her  hundred  colo¬ 
nies — her  strong  points,  broadcast  upon  every  sea 
and  upon  every  land — are  but  points  of  attack  to 
be  defended,  to  be  protected.  The  combined  ar¬ 
mies  and  navies  of  the  world  would  scarce  guard 
her  mighty  and  extended  empire.  This  vast  array 
of  power,  which  seemed  so  to  terrify  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Hunter,]  is  but  the  array  of  her  weakness!  Sir, 
is  England  prepared  for  war  ?  Her  whole  social 
system  heaving  with  the  throes  of  approaching 
moral  revolution;  the  sister  kingdom  upon  the  eve 
of  violent  outbreak,  and  waiting  but  the  signal, 
the  pretext  of  rebellion;  overwhelmed  with  an  un¬ 
paid  and  unpayable  debt;  pushed  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  taxation;  her  starving  population  strug¬ 
gling  for  existence;  dependent  for  the  very  means 
to  put  in  motion  her  fleets  and  give  vitality  to  her 
armies:  who  can  tell  the  fate  of  England,  forced 
into  a  war  in  her  present  condition  ?  Sir,  I  know 
that  we  must  suffer,  and  suffer  greatly,  in  such  a 
contest.  But  it  would  be  the  check  of  a  day.  The 
resistless  energies  of  this  young  nation  would  speed¬ 
ily  recover  from  the  shock.  But  who,  sir,  shall  say 
that  with  England  it  would  not  be  the  struggle  of 
national  existence  ?  She  will  hesitate  long — will 
yield  much — rather  than  hazard  the  issues  of  war. 
Sir,  I  tell  the  honorable  member  from  South  Caroli¬ 
na  [Mr.  Riiett]  that  his  own  State,  and  her  sisters 
of  the  southern  portion  of  this  confederacy,  hold  in 
their  own  hands  the  great  moral  lever  which  controls, 
more  than  all  other  causes,  the  peace  of  the  world  ! 
The  British  workshop,  sir,  mans  the  British  fleet, 
and  gives  life  to  the  British  army.  There  lies  the 
great  source,  the  citadel  of  her  power.  Cut  off 
one  week’s  supply  of  American  cotton,  and  you 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  British  empire  ! 
No,  sir,  I  fear  no  war  with  England  on  this  Ore¬ 
gon  question.  I  know  the  attempt  to  compare  the 
strength  of  the  two  countries  and  speculate  upon 
the  results  of  such  a  contest  is  idle.  I  seek  neither 
to  exaggerate  nor  detract  from  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  I  neither  fear  her  prowess  nor  doubt  our 
own. 

But,  sir,  while  all  agree  that  our  title  is  in¬ 
disputable;  that  our  rights  are  clear  and  must  be 
maintained:  yet  it  is  insisted  that  our  measures 
are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  ends  all  have  in 
view;  that  we  risk  our  own  objects  by  rash  and 
imprudent  counsels.  And  what  is  the  alternative 
honorable  gentlemen  propose,  by  which,  in  their 
judgments,  we  may  easily  and  with  certainty  ob¬ 
tain  our  object?  Wait — sit  still — do  nothing.  The 
silent  imperceptible  operation  of  emigration  will 
inevitably  secure  us  the  whole  of  Oregon  without 
an  effort !  We  have  but  to  withhold  all  legisla¬ 
tion,  all  action;  and  the  irresistible  course  of  things 
will  drive  the  British  hunter  and  trapper  before  the 
overwhelming  wave  of  American  settlement.  Sir, 
while  sustaining  this  position,  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Yancey]  seemed  to  luxu¬ 
riate  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  whole  of 
Oregon  without  a  fight,  by  the  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able  mode  alluded  to  by  the  honorable  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  [Mr.  Inger- 
soll.]  This  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary 
position  which  has  been  assumed  in  this  debate. 
What,  sir  !  that  Great  Britain  will  quietly  sit  still, 
with  folded  arms,  and  permit  us  gradually  and  im¬ 
perceptibly  to  steal  from  her  that  very  territory  tp 
obtain  which  she  has  for  more  than  forty  years 
exhausted  every  effort  of  the  most  consummate  di¬ 
plomacy — every  art  of  force,  of  fraud,  and  of  per¬ 
suasion  !  Sir,  the  scheme  is  stamped  with  fatuity 
on  its  very  face. 

This  curious  position,  upon  which  honorable 
gentlemen  dwell  with  so  much  self  gratulation, 
would  seem  to  have  its  origin  in  the  argument  of 
an  honorable  and  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Choate,]  who,  in 
the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  upon  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  so  eloquently  contended  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  desire  Oregon  for  any  other  purpose  than 
as  a  mere  hunting  ground;  and  that  as  the  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  became  exhausted,  the  hunters 
and  trappers  of  her  Hudson  Bay  Company  would 
retire  with  the  game  towards  the  North  Pole,  and 
leave  us  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  possession  of  the 
country.  Unhappily,  sir,  all  this  was  but  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  imagination.  To  indulge  in  such 
anticipations,  and  to  act  upon  them,  would  be  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  force  of  facts,  to  all  history 
and  experience  of  the  operations  of  the  British 
Government.  In  my  judgment,  sir,  such  a  policy 
amounts  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  volun¬ 
tary  surrender  forever  of  all  claim  to  the  territory 
north  of  the  Columbia  river;  stripped  of  all  ro¬ 
mance  and  rhetorical  flourish,  the  proposition,  in 
the  end,  amounts  to  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continue  this  falsely  called  con¬ 
vention  of  joint  occupancy  in  operation  another 
term  of  ten  years,  and  we  shall  not  get  the  49th 
parallel  of  the  honorable  member  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Bayly,]  nor  yet  the  49i  of  the  honorable  ^ 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Owen.]  No,  sir; 
your  boundary  will  be  the  line  of  the  Columbia 
river.  It  is  the  inevitable,  the  irresistible  result  of 
such  a  policy  !  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
real  condition  of  things.  Under  the  cloak  and 
through  the  medium  of  her  instrument,  a  mam¬ 
moth  corporation  clothed  with  sovereign  powers — 
the  East  India  Company  of  the  New  World — 
Great  Britain  has  taken  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Oregon  territory.  True  to  the  designs  of 
her  far-seeing  policy,  she  has  planted  her  strong 
holds  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  great  south 
pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  But  she  does  it, 
sir,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  merit  of  the 
surrender  by  way  of  compromise  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Columbia  river  !  Did  she  not  tell  you 
in  1826,  when  she  proposed  such  a  compromise,  that 
you  had  not  a  single  American  settler  north  of  that 
river  ?  Sir,  I  read  from  her  statement  made  to  the 
American  Minister  during  the  negotiations  of  1826: 

“  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  offers  to  make  the 
5  river  the  boundary;  each  country  retaining  the 
‘  bank  of  the  river  contiguous  to  its  own  territories, 
c  and  the  navigation  of  it  remaining  forever  free, 

‘  and  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  to  both 
‘  nations.  To  carry  into  effect  this  proposal,  on 
‘  our  part,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  give  up 
‘  posts  and  settlements  south  of  the  Columbia;  on 
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‘  the  part  of  the  United  States,  there  could  be  no 
£  reciprocal  withdrawing  from  actual  occupation ,  as 
‘  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  single  American 
‘  citizen  settled  north  of  the  Columbia.” 

Sir,  that  which  was  the  fact  in  1826  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  taken  very  good  care  shall  continue  to  be 
the  fact  in  1846.  To  this  day  we  have  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  American  citizen  north  of  the  Columbia  river. 
When  the  honorable  member  from-  Indiana  [Mr. 
Owen]  stated  the  fact,  that  the  British  company,  in 
their  anxiety  to  prevent  American  settlement  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia,  had  even  resorted 
to  purchase  for  the  object.,  the  honorable  member 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett)  seemed  to  think 
it  a  very  pleasant  and  advantageous  mode  of  set¬ 
tling  the  difficulty  on  our  part. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  might  have  instanced 
other  and  far  different  methods,  resorted  to  by  the 
agents  of  the  British  Government,  to  effect  their 
purpose  of  deterring  American  emigration  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Columbia.  An  honorable 
and  distinguished  Senator  [Dr.  Linn]  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  now  no  more,  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Oregon  have  endeared  his  memory  to  the  North¬ 
west,  stated  from  his  place  in  the  Senate,  during 
the  debate  of  1843,  that  up  to  1829  more  than  Jive 
hundred  American  settlers  had  been  slain  by  British  In¬ 
dians,  wearing  British  blankets  and  carrying  British 
muskets;  and  that  the  work  of  death  was  still  going  on 
annually!  That  statement  has  never  been  contra¬ 
dicted.  Will  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina  also  look  upon  this  as  a  pleasant,  agree¬ 
able,  and  advantageous  process  of  checking  Ameri¬ 
can  emigration  ?  Well,  sir,  the  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  which,  Great 
Britain  tells  us,  in  the  same  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  was  “a  sacrifice  tendered  in  the 
‘  spirit  of  accommodation,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
‘  final  adjustment  of  all  differences,”  she  proceeds 
to  tell  us  that  her  offer  of  compromise  was  “  not 
e  to  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  recognising  a 
‘  claim  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States,  or  as  at 
‘  all  impairing  her  existing  rights  over  the  territory 
£  in  question;”  and  that  it  only  remained  for  Great 
Britain  to  maintain  and  uphold  her  rights,  which 
she  had  peaceably  exercised  for  a  period  of  near 
forty  years  ;  that  valuable  British  interests  and 
establishments  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  cre¬ 
ated  by  British  industry  and  British  enterprise,  to 
which  she  owed  and  would  give  protection.  W ell, 
sir,  and  how  has  she  carried  out  this  distinct  avow¬ 
al  of  her  intentions  ? 

Has  Great  Britain  evinced  the  slightest  yielding 
or  faltering,  for  a  moment,  in  her  purposes?  No, 
sir !  she  has  extended  her  laws  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  her  courts  over  not  only  the  Oregon  territory, 
but  up  to  the  very  confines  of  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  Iowa — over  “  all  Indian  territories  and  other 
‘  parts  of  North  America  not  included  within  the 
‘  Canadas,  nor  within  any  civil  government  of  the 
‘  Baited  States;'’’  not  excepting  from  their  opera¬ 
tion  American  citizens.  She  has  taken  military 
possession  of  the  country;  her  flag  floats  in  tri¬ 
umph  over  her  strongholds.  She  has  built  houses 
and  opened  up  farms.  She  has  established  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river  as  the  line,  the  farthest  limit,  beyond 
w hich  no  American  settler  shall  plant  himself.  She 
has  again  and  again  rejected  and  repudiated  all  offers 


of  compromise  short  of  an  unconditional  accept¬ 
ance  of  her  propositions  !  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
sir,  how  can  gentlemen  hope  that  time  will  weaken 
England  and  strengthen  us  ?  That  England,  whose 
grand  scheme  of  policy  is  to  belt  the  world  wdth 
her  colonies,  the  great  elements  of  her  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  power!  England,  whose 
unsatisfied  and  unsatisfiable  avarice  after  territory 
is  as  insatiable  as  death  !  England,  whom  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Air.  Bedinger] 
denounces  as  “bloody  and  piratical!”  England, 
ready  and  resolved,  as  these  gentlemen  tell  us,  to 
consider  the  simple  exercise  upon  our  part  of  a 
right  guarantied  to  us  by  solemn  convention,  to 
which  she  is  herself  a  party,  as  a  declaration  of 
war  !  That  such  a  Power,  sir,  should  meekly  and 
quietly,  and  with  smiling  acquiescence,  loose  her 
grasp  upon  a  territory,  and  surrender  to  us  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  is  to  secure  her  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  and  ensure  the  sole  command  of  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean !  Sir,  can  any  proposition  be  more 
absurd  ? 

But,  sir,  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  seem  re¬ 
solved  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  the 
whole  scheme  more  perfectly  fatuitous.  The  insid¬ 
ious  design,  stripped  of  all  concealment,  has  been 
openly  proclaimed.  It  has  passed  from  this  Hall 
to  the  public  prints,  and  already  is  on  its  way  over 
the  ocean,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  of  steam, 
to  spread  itself  before  the  British  Parliament,  and 
find  its  way  to  the  tables  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
And  with  this  development  of  their  policy,  gentle¬ 
men  fondly  trust  that  the  British  Government, 
with  that  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  for 
which  she  is  so  remarkable,  relinquishing  her  long- 
cherished  policy,  will  kindly  co-operate  in  our  pur¬ 
poses  !  But,  sir,  unfortunately  for  this  plan,  Great 
Britain  has  not  left  us  any  room  for  doubt  upon 
the  subject  of  her  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
Oregon  territory.  She  has  given  us  record  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  designs.  In  February,  1837,  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  applied  to  the  British 
Government  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease  under  which 
they  hold  the  sovereignty  of  the  northwest  coast. 
In  this  application  are  spread  out  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  company  rely,  as  commending  their  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Home 
Government.  Among  other  statements,  sir,  I  find 
the  following: 

“  With  care  and  protection,  the  British  dominion 
£  may  not  only  be  preserved  in  this  country,  which 
s  it  has  been  so  much  the  wish  of  Russia  and  Amer- 
‘  ica  to  occupy,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  subjects, 
‘  but  British  interest  and  British  influence  may  be 
£  maintained  as  paramount  on  this  interesting  part 
£  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.” 

Again,  sir,  in  the  same  year,  the  agent  of  the 
company  writes : 

“  The  possession  of  that  country  (Oregon)  to 
£  Great  Britain  may  become  an  object  of  very  great 
‘importance;  and  we  are  strengthening  their  claim 
‘  to  it  by  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  colony,  through 
£  the  establishment  of  farms  and  the  settlement  of 
‘  some  of  our  retiring  officers  and  servants  as  ogri- 
£  culturists.” 

Sir,  such  arguments  were  irresistible  to  the 
British  Government.  The  request  of  the  com- 
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pany  was  at  once  granted,  and  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  in  his  reply,  tells  the  company,  “that 
‘  it  will  be  indispensable  to  introduce  into  the  new 
‘  charter  such  conditions  as  may  enable  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  and 
4  colonization ,  any  of  the  lands  comprised  in  it.” 

In  conformity  with  this  announcement  from  the 
British  Secretary  for  Colonial  Affairs,  the  British 
Government  have  expressly  reserved  the  right  to 
settle  and  colonize  any  portion  of  the  territory 
within  her  grant  to  the  company,  and  to  repeal  the 
charter  as  to  those  portions  which  should  be  so 
colonized.  Here  it  is,  as  contained  in  the  charter 
of  the  company: 

“  Provided,  nevertheless,  and  we  do  hereby  de- 
‘  clare  our  pleasure  to  be,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
‘  tained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  prevent 
‘  the  establishment  by  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors, 
‘  within  the  territories  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them, 
4  of  any  colony  or  colonies,  province  or  provinces, 
4  or  for  annexing  any  part  of  the  aforesaid  territo- 
4  ries  to  any  existing  colony  or  colonies  to  us  in 
4  right  of  ou*r  imperial  crown  belonging,  or  for  con- 
4  stituting  any  such  form  of  civil  government  as 
4  to  us  may  seem  meet,  within  any  such  colony  or 
4  colonies,  or  provinces.  And  we  do  hereby  re- 
4  serve  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  full  power 
4  and  authority  to  revoke  these  presents,  or  any 
4  part  thereof,  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  embrace 
4  or  extend  to  any  of  the  territories  aforesaid,  which 
,  may  hereafter  be  comprised  within  any  colony  or 
4  colonies,  province  or  provinces,  as  aforesaid.” 

Here,  sir,  we  find  distinctly  shadowed  out  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  Oregon 
territory.  It  is  her  clear  and  manifest  intention  to 
secure,  by  permanent  agricultural  settlement  in  this 
territory,  another  of  those  salient  points,  by  which, 
in  her  vast  designs,  she  hopes  to  control  the  com¬ 
merce  and  business  of  the  world  ! 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  by  an  express  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  contracts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compa¬ 
ny  with  their  employees,  the  company  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  give  to  each,  upon  the  termination  of  his 
service,  a  grant  of  land  in  the  territory;  thereby 
strengthening  the  British  claim,  by  establishing 
agricultural  settlements,  which  are  to  form  the 
tt nucleus  of  a  colony By  the  aid  of  the  Puget 


Sound  Company,  which  has  been  alluded  to  by 
the  honorable  member  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Owen,] 
these  settlements  have  been  extended  and  enlarged, 
and  are  already  rapidly  growing  in  value  and  im¬ 
portance.  A  profitable  trade  in  lumber  is  growing 
up  between  these  British  colonists  and  the  Sand¬ 
wich  islands,  and  they  are  already  annually  sup¬ 
plying  the  Russian  settlements  with  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wheat  and  all  the  great  provision  staples. 
Sir,  are  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  these  facts  !  Are 
we  to  continue  to  slumber  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  truth — to  feed  the  fancy  with  false  and  idle 
hopes  !  Is  not  the  policy  and  designs  of  England 
painted  upon  her  acts  in  characters  of  li  ving  light? 
What  is  there,  in  this  prospect,  to  encourage  the 
vain  hope  with  which  gentlemen  amuse  us,  that 
the  British  power  is  about  to  retire  before  the 
American  settler,  and  that  our  ears  are  soon  to 
catch  the  sound  of  the  axe  of  the  American  wood- 
chopper  north  of  the  Columbia,  whilst  the  distant 
notes  of  the  retiring  hunter’s  horn  fast  die  away 
towards  the  frozen  north?  These  are  but  dreams; 
and  no  practical  mind  can  be  deceived  by  such 
arguments,  if  arguments  they  can  be  called.  No, 
sir.  Our  policy  is  plain;  our  course  straightfor¬ 
ward.  It  is  my  deliberate  belief  that  the  notice 
is  the  first  essential  step  to  bring  this  controversy 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination,  and  thus 
end  this  interminable  delay  which  is  fast  stealing 
away  our  rights. 

Sir,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  title;  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  action;  it  is  a  question  of  possession.  If 
we  mean  not  to  abandon  our  rights,  we  must  act — 
speedily  and  efficiently.  My  course  would  be  the 
same,  if  I  entertained  the  same  opinion  the  honor¬ 
able  member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bayly]  seemed 
to  entertain,  that  our  title  was  limited  to  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel.  Sir,  if  we  own  one  inch  upon  the 
northwest  coast,  I  desire  to  hold  that  inch  free  from 
all  partnership.  In  this  way  only  can  we  hope  to 
realize  that  beautiful  dream  of  our  imaginations — 
when  the  American  flag,  planted  upon  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  shall  embrace  within  its 
broad  protecting  folds  our  common  country — “  an 
ocean-bound  Republic.  ”  If  war  must  come  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  just  and  unquestionable  rights, 
then,  sir,  let  it  come  ! 


